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To our READERS.— We send out this Extra, 
as we have sent out other extra sheets, before it, 
in order to secure that space which is requisite 
for proper notices of the many Books which have 
been sent to us, for notice in the Magazine, with- 
out encroaching on those other portions of the 
work which are usually appropriated to other 
subjects. 

Our subscribers will please observe that all 
these Extra Numbers, of which this is the fourth 
which belongs to the current Volume, form por- 
tions of the Volume, and must be preserved 
for binding, as duplicates cannot be al- 
ways supplied. 


I.—NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 
(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 


Editor of Tas Hrstortoat MaGazine, are respectfully re- | 


quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henny B. 
* Dawson, Morrrsanta, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Sortsner, 
Armstrone, & Co,, Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


D.—BOOKS FOR CANVASSERS. 

1.—The Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland 
Chase, United States Senator and Governor of Ohio ; 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chief-justice of the United 
States. By J. W. Schuckers. To which is added the 
Eulogy on Mr. Chase, delivered by William M. Evarts, 
before the Alumni of Dartmouth-college, June 24, 1874. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. xv., 
669. 


Governor Chase was one of the very few men, 
of our own times, who will continue to maintain 
a prominent position in the history of the Re- 
public, through all time, because of his earnest- 
ness, his integrity, his superior abilities, and the 
opportunities which were afforded and occupied 
for the exercise of the power which his intellect 





had given to him. A New Englander, by birth, 
and a Western man, by choice, he presented the 
best traits of both; and, not without some weak- 
nesses, he, nevertheless, was one of the leading 
statesmen of his day and generation. It is well, 
therefore, that his life and services have found 
a capable and impartial hand to record them ; 
and the country will welcome such a work, as a 
valuable accession to the literature of the Re- 
public. 

We do not know Mr. Schuckers, the author of 
the volume before us, but we have examined his 
work carefully and with entire satisfaction. He 
has certainly presented a carefully-prepared, a 
very close, and, we have no doubt, a very accur- 
ate narrative of Governor Chase’s life and ser- 
vices, as Governor of Ohio, Senator in the Federal 
Congress, Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief- 
justice of the United States; and he has illus- 
trated his biographical narrative with copious 
extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of 
the Governor, many of which will be found of 
the utmost importance to those students of 
American history, outside and beyond Governor 
Chase’s part in it, who prefer to read the origin- 
al authorities and to write, honestly, just what 
those authorities teach. 

But, if Mr. Shuckers confines his attention, in 
his text, to Governor Chase and his doings, he 
does not fail to permit the Governor to notice a 
wider range of subjects, in the extracts from his 
Diary and Correspondence to which we have 
referred; and the close student will gather 
much, concerning the unseen doings of the day, 
during the recent War, from this portion of the 
work, 

As a memoir of one of the leading officers in 
the Federal service, during the most important 
period of the country’s history, this volume is 
worthy of an extended circulation. It is ex- 
cellent in style, complete in its range of sub- 
jects, unusually impartial in its judgments, and 
generally accurate in its statements; and the 
high character of its contents are fitly clothed in 
a dress which is as neat as it is appropriate. 
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2.—Cyclopedia of American Literature from the earli- 
est period to the present day. By Evert A. & Geo. L. 
Duyckinck. Edited to date by M Laird Simons. Parts 
26-87. Philadelphia, New York, and London: T. Eliwood 
Zell. 1874. Quarto, Volume IL., pp.9-488. Price, 50 cents 
per part. 

We have already informed our readers of the 
general character of this work and of the title 
it has, as far as it goes, to the confidence and 
support of the reading public, the world over, 
in whatever relates to the literati and literature 
of the United States; and we have nothing to 
say, here, which will serve to modify that judg- 
ment. It is eminently worthy of a liberal sup- 
port; and we earnestly hope it will secure it. 

The numbers before us contain sketches of the 
lives and writings of many of our intimate 
personal friends; and we can bear testimony, 
understandingly, when we say that this portion 
of the work is written with impartiality, good 
judgment, and general accuracy. It does not 
pretend to be a dictionary, in which all are to 
be included ; but 1t appears to aim at a recogni- 
tion of every one who, by his writings, has be- 
come known, generally, in the literature of the 
Republic. 

The typography of the work is neat; and the 


steel plates which have been added to this 
edition, although not always appropriate, serve 
to make it more attractive. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


8.—Guyol’s Geographical Series. Hlementary Geogra. 
phy, for Primary Classes. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. Sine anno. Quarto, pp. 96. Price 75 cents. 
The Earth and its Inhabitants. 
Intermediate Geography. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. Sine anno. Quarto, pp. 118. Price $1.50. 
Guyot’s Grammar-School Geogra- 
phy. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, &Co, Sine anno. 
Quarto, pp. iv., 184. Price $2. 
Physical Geography, by Arnold 
Guyot. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. Sine 
anno. Quarto, pp. iv., 124. Price $2.25. 


Since we studied ‘*‘ Geography,” forty years 
ago, there have been great changes, both in 
respect to what is to be considered as ‘* Geogra- 
‘*phy” and as the best mode of teaching it. 
Then, we were taught that ‘‘ Geography ” was a 
description of the earth’s surface; and our school- 
books contained only a series of questions con- 
cerning rivers, mountains, bays, oceans, national 
boundaries, etc., the answers to which we were 
obliged to ascertain, for ourselves, from the maps 
which each of us could command, elsewhere, the 
Geography which we studied from, containing 
none of them. The motions of the earth and 
its relations to the sun we were then taught 
to regard as ‘‘ Astronomy ;” the climate of 
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the earth, as ‘‘ Climatology” or ‘* Meteorolo- 
‘‘ev;” the natural productions of the earth, as 
** Botany,” ‘* zoology,” ‘ Ornithology,” ‘* Ich- 
‘*thyology,” ‘*Geology,” ‘* Mineralogy,” ‘* Eth- 
**nology,” etc.; the government and political 
relations of the inhabitants of the earth, as 
‘** Politices;” and, for each of these distinct 
suljects, we were instructed to refer to works 
treating of that subject, specifically. Now, we 
are told that Astronomy and Meteorology, Botany 
and Ethnology, Zoology and Geology, Ornithol- 
ogy and Mineralogy have ceasect to exist, as 
separate sciences, as far as their relation to the 
eurth is concerned; and that all have become 
‘** Geography,” just as what have been regarded 
as distinct races of men and women, heretofore, 
will become one people, under the Civil Rights 
Bill, which the Congress is to turn into a law, 
one of these days, 

Well, as the world moves, we suppose we 
must go with it, whether it shall please or dis- 
please us to do so; and so—notwithstanding 
our notion that Astronomy, and Botany, and 
Geology, and Politics are still, in fact, just what 
they were, forty years ago—we join the crowd 
and look on, while it shouts the glories of 
‘* Physical Geography,” and *‘ Political Geogra- 
** phy,” and ‘‘Astronomical Geography.” 

The jirst of the series of Geographies, so 
called, which we have named at the head of 
this notice, is elementary in its character, as well 
as in name. It is a class-book for study and 
recitation, containing only that which should be 
learned and remembered; and it is confined, 
generally, to our own country and to those 
which are more intimately connected with it. 

Of course, as the system is, it embraces lessons 
on school-architecture, manufactures, commerce, 
natural history, habits and manners of peoples, 
etc.; but it is attractive in its style, while it is 
also simple and accurate in its terms, and can- 
not be otherwise than useful in laying a proper 
foundation for other and more elaborate lessons. 

The second of the series is designed either as 
an independent course, for pupils who cannot 
continue lung at school, or us a preparatory 
course, for those who have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient instruction to study the higher grades 
with usefulness. It is more elaborate, therefore, 
than the merely elementary work, last referred 
to, without being as minute as the third of the 
scries, designed tor the use of those who are 
further advanced. 

The third of the series is designed fur the use 
of tho-e who have advanced, in their studies, 
beyond the merely outside, or surface, of the 
subject, and who are prepared to advance intu 
the heart of the science; and it is, therefore, 
devoted to a wider range of information than 
either of the two to which we have already 
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referred. We do not always see the necessity 
for repeating technical descriptions, which have | 
been already given in the earlier volumes of the 
series; but we suppose they will render the work 
more acceptable, when it shall be used as a | 
work of reference, in families, where bouks are | 
less plentiful than they are, hereabouts; and so, | 
what in the work, as a school-bouk, is seemingly | 
out of place, becomes useful and desirable when | 
the school-book becomes a portion of the family 
library. 

The same simplicity of style to which we 
have already referred, is conspicuous in this vol- 
ume, also; and, notwithstanding our dissent 
against the introduction of subjects which are 
foreign to Geography, we are free to say that 
those subjects have been carefully, accurately, 
and usefully presented. 

The last-named of the series is designed for 
those who have passed through all the prelimin- 
ary and detailed studies, and are now prepared 
to notice the laws which govern the phenomena 
of nature and the causes and effects which ex- 
plain the mode of their occurrence. It dues not 
deal in those branches of knowledge which we 

. have known as ‘‘ Geography”; and it is intend- 
ed for the very few who have already attained a 
high grade of common-school scholarship, and 
who aim at one which is still higher. 

These works, as we have said, are notable as | 
much for the simplicity of their style as for the | 
ripe scholarship which has been employed in the 
preparation of them; and the cordiality with 
which they have been received, in every part of 
the country, affords a pretty strong criterion of 
their great merit, as text-books. 





The numerous maps with which they are illus- 
trated are very beautiful specimens of art ; and 


the typography, both letter-press and illustra- 
tions, are of the highest character. 


4.—History of the United States, from the discovery of 
the American Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol. X. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. 

The American Kevolutton. By George Bancroft. Vol. 
IV. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. 593. 


The publication of the closing volume of Mr. 
Bancroft’s long-continued work would have been 
a notable event, in the history of American lit- 
erature, if either Mr. Bancrott or his work had 
had any friends beyond the circle of his own 
personal adherents; but, as the one has so little 
of genuine manliness and has never been noted 
tor anything else than his intense selfishness and 
his entire want of professional courtesy or integ- 
rity, and as the other can be regarded as little 
else than a mere study of the author’s more ac- 
curate volume, to be published, hereafter, the 
wave of historical literature, in America has not 
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exhibited the slightest ripple because of the ap- 
pearance of the new volume under consideration, 
notwithstanding it is said to be the last of Mr. 
Bancroft's series. 

The vencrable author seems to have been sen- 
sible of the dreariness of his propects, before 
his countrymen and the world; and he has 
‘* whistled aloud, to keep his courage up,” by 
presenting page after page, next succeeding his 
double title-page, of great names, whose owners 
have been, more or less, the generous contribu- 
tors to its puges—just as the proprietor of an old 
quack medicine covers his outside wrappers with 
the names of notable persons who have used it, 
and on whose undisputed reputations for integri- 
ty and moral worth he seeks to be borne forward 
to that continued favor with the world which, 
without that better support, he could not have 
hoped to secure. We shall see what benefit all 
the help of which he tells us, has been to him; 
and we expect to live to see this volume—like 
those which have preceeded it, from the same 
hand, poetry as well as prose—sink to the level 
where, as honest history, it unquestionably be- 
longs. 

No one will pretend to deny that Mr. Bancroft 
hus intellectual ability; but he is so much of a 
literary coxcomb that he sacrifices worth for 
effect, and, instead of making a volume of 
sterling merit, he produces one which is useless 
to the multitude, because of its finical obscurity 
of style and deticiency of narrative, and almost 
as useless to scholars, because of its uncertainty, 
even as the matured investigation or the well- 
settled conclusions of him who wrote it. In- 
deed, we challenge any stranger to the history 
of the United States to sit down and carefully 
read what Mr. Bancroft has written, on any 
specific topic of our country’s history, and to 
rise from the reading, without having used other 
text-books, and be well-informed concerning the 
different parts of that subject; and we may 
sutely say that no expert, in these our days, will 
tuke the risk of referring to Mr. Bancroft’s 
History, without expressly citing the edition 
which he has employed, in order that he may 
not be censured fur mis-quoting, by those who 
may turn to a different edition of the same book. 

We insist that, in a work of this character, 
from the pen of such a pretentious writer, who 
has taken torty years to write ten puny volumes, 
neither of which contains as much reading 
matter as is found in three ordinary monthly 
numbers of Tue HisrortcaL MaGgazingE—a 
writer, too, who has been blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods; who has not 
been obliged, therefore, to drop his pen in the 
middle of a paragraph, in order to devise means 
to obtain his next day’s dinner; who has been 
made the pet of royalty, the trusted confidanté 
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of the magnates of both worlds; who has been 
enabled to boast of the plethora of his materi- 
als, gathered from public archives and private 
strong-rooms—has no excuse for either imper- 
fection or inaccuracy in his text or obscurity in 
his style; and, as we once predicted, in his 
presence, the fate which he experienced, subse- 
quently, when his ninth volume appeared, we 
predict, now, that twenty years hence, the His- 
tory of the United States, by George Bancroft, 
will have found the place to which it is so emi- 
nently entitled, among the unused and uncared 
for curiosities of American historical literature. 
Indeed, we speak understandingly, as a practi- 
cal man, when we say that, as a History of the 


United States, ‘‘from the discovery of the | 


** American Continent ”—these are Mr. Ban- 
croft’s words, not our’s—to the close of the 
War of the American Revolution, Marshall’s Life 
of Washington is worth a cart-load of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s volumes ; and that Mr. Hildreth’s modest 
History and Doctor Sparks’s Life and Writings 
of Washington, for practical use, to those who 
read in order to be instructed, are as much more 
useful than the series by Mr. Bancroft, as the 
latter suppasses them in its display of rhetorical 
nothingness. If twenty years of earnest, labori- 
ous toil, without the factitious aid of wealth 
and fashion, has served any useful purpose, in 
our experience, it has done so in enabling us to 
judge of the relative value of the different 
**tools” with which we have hewed our way 
through the world; and we say, as the sober, 
well-considered, impartial, and tolerably well- 
informed judgment, thus formed, that Mr. Ban- 
croit’s forty years of finical labor, as a profes- 
sional ‘‘ historian” of America, have produced 
no results of which we, were we in his place, 
should be proud and none which the earnest, 
honest, well-informed, and fearless thinkers and 
writers of the next generation will regard as 
anything else than a literary toy. 

We propose, hereafter, to look into the text 
of this volume: at this time, we can do no more 
than wonder at what precedes that text, and, in 
our rustic simplicity, unenlightened by the great 
lights of whom Mr. Bancroft tells, to ask a 
question or two. 

We wonder how Mr. Bancroft can carry the 
History of Tae Unrrep Srates back as far as 
** the discovery of the American Continent,” if 
that Continent was discovered in 986, or even 
in 1492, as there were no ‘‘ United States,” in 
any form, until the first of March, 1781. 

We wonder if George Washington cared a tithe 
as much concerning what Frederic II., of Prussia, 
or any other European monarch, said of him, as 
Mr. Bancroft, saturated with the droppings of 
Prussian royalty, experienced, when, in Berlin, 
he so anxiously ‘‘ sought for some expression, 
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‘* on the part of Frederic, of a personal interest 
‘*in Washington, and found none.” 

We wonder what ‘* the best service ” rendered 
by Mr. Frederic Kapp, ‘‘in negotiating on his 
‘**behalf for the purchase of ample collections 
‘‘of letters and journals of German officers” 
had to do with the writing of this volume; and 
we wonder why the better service than merely 
‘* negotiating” for old family- papers, which 
Mr. Kapp has rendered to Mr. Bancroft, these 
many years—services which even the latter 
should have blushed to have left without special 
mention—remains entirely unrecognized. 

We wonder who ‘‘ the late Joseph H. Lewis” 
was, who ‘‘ intrusted to him the very volumin- 
‘fous and private corresponderce of General 
‘© Wayne.” We know of Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, 
the respected Executor of the Wayne estate, who 
still lives, honored by all who know him; and 
we know, too, that that gentleman once intrusted 
a portion of the Wayne Papers to Mr. Bancroft, 
for a few days only, under a solemn injunction 
that the latter should allow no one except his 
Secretary to see them; copy nothing; and use 
nothing, in the form in which he found it in 
those Papers. Mr. Bancroft knows, and we also 
know, into whose hands he very unwillingly: 
passed those invaluable papers, and the remon- 
strance which he impudently volunteered, that 
such important papers should not pass to so ob- 
scure an individual as he was, who received them; 
and we know with what entire satisfaction to us, 
a very important portion of those papers, in 
their original form, with the permission of 
Judge Lewis, was used before the New York 
Historical Society, mainly as a rebuke to Mr. 
Bancroft, when that obscure individual to whom 
they had been intrusted, was honored, as few 
others have ever been honored, anywhere, in the 
reading of his paper on The storming of Stoney- 
point. If Mr. Bancroft had as little reason for 
parading great names or for acknowledging as- 
sistance, in other cases, as he had in the case of 
Judge Lewis, whose very name hc had forgotten, 
he had better have remained silent and allowed 
his volume to rely for favor on its own unadorned 
merit—if it has any. 

We wonder where and how Mr. Bancroft 
obtained the “private papers, as well as the 
‘* official ones, of Strachey ;” and why, if he 
obtained them legitimately, ‘‘ the courtesy of 
‘*the present head of the family "—in whose 
hands those papers, of right, ought to have 
been, after Mr. Bancroft had secured them—made 
the best of a bad affair, and ‘ voluntarily gave 
‘* consent to the unrestricted use of them.” If 
Mr. Bancroft’s modesty had equalled some other 
quality in his character, he would have either 
said nothing about the Strachey Papers or given 
the information to whom he had been originally 
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indebted for his possession of them and the 
terms on which he had originally received them. 

We wonder why, on page 8, Mr. Bancroft has 
attempted to throw on ‘‘ the administration of 
‘Lord North,” the sole obloquy, which belonged 
only in a modified sense to it. Was Mr. Ban- 
croft ignorant of the reason, outside of that 
‘“‘ administration,” which impelled it, prompted 
it, to deeds of infamy, and sustained it, even in 
the face of an adverse majority in Parliament ; 
or, knowing the exact truth, did he conceal the 
greater cause, in order to preserve his standing 
with the descendants of the greater offender and 
to secure their continued nods of recognition, as 
they passed him, while ‘ passing lately through 
‘* London ?” 

We wonder where ‘‘ the division between the 
*‘North and the South, arising from slavery, 
‘* further back than had as yet been done,” was 
drawn, as seen in the light of the “‘new materials” 
of which he tells us, on page 9. Was New 
England, then, any different from New England 
at the time when she had swopped Indians for 
negroes, and huckstered off, into West Indian 
bondage, the family of him who had been her 
protector and best friend, in the days of her 
littleness? Why was not Mr. Bancroft manly 
evough to say just where Boston and Salem 
were, and just where Newport was, and just 
what New Haven and New London were; com- 
pared with what the down-trodden South was, 
in the days of which he wrote, and as portrayed 
in his ‘*‘ new materials?” . 

We wonder if ‘‘ what we call States’ Rights ” 
are any different now from what they were in 
1778-83, that Mr. Bancroft should have made 
special mention of his new discoveries, on that 
subject, in his Preface ; or if his great discovery 
is only that of his own previous ignorance of 
well-known facts, on that well-known subject, 
and, consequently, his own incompetency to 
write, with accuracy and usefulness, the last 
four volumes of his, so-called, History. If Mr. 
Bancroft has hitherto supposed, as he intimates, 
that that question ‘‘ grew out of ” something else 
than ‘‘ an element in human nature”—the ‘‘ ex: 
‘*istence of slavery,” for instance—he was as 
unfit for a historian of the United States as he 
had already proved himself to be unfit for a 
school-master or a poet; and, self-convicted of 
entire incompetency for writing on the constitu- 
tional history of the United States and convict- 
ed by others of equal incompetency for writing 
their military history, we are not surprised that 
he has concluded to go no further, with his 
Histor . a the Peace of 1783, instead of to 
the per within the memory of living men, 
until whicy time, until within the past few years, 
he steadily promised to carry his narrative. 

We wonder where and through whose syvo- 
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phantic attention—‘‘the witness was at the 
‘** door ”—Mr. Bancroft ‘‘ solved” ‘* the much- 
‘* agitated question as to the time and manner of 
‘* the abolition of slavery in Massachusetts, with- 
‘fout going from home;” and why, pages 
distant, and entirely unconnected with this 
notice—eminently peculiar to him, in his failure 
to recognize others, in America, besides himself, 
who know anything of American history—he 
only generally remarked that he had been 
‘*aided materially” by the ‘ never - failing 
‘* friendship” of ‘‘ Mr. George H. Moore.” 

We wonder why, in such a work as this pre- 
tends to be, a few minutes conversation with Mr. 
Madison and a day’s visit to Mr. John Adams 
are particularly noted, unless as stays to support 
an otherwise top-heavy structure; and we won- 
der if Mr. Madison’s knowledge, concerning 
States’ Rights, or Mr. Adams’s, concerning 
human bondage in Massachusetts, whether com- 
municated to him or to others, have been made 
useful, in any part of this work. 

We wonder if the private and conjidential 
correspendence of John Jay, with Hnglish gov- 
ernmental agents, while the Treaty was pending 
and befure it was signed, has been honestly and 
completely described by Mr. Bancroft or even 
noticed, in this volume, or elsewhere ; and we 
wonder, also, if the anxieties of Mr. Jay’s col- 
leagues, on that account, and their earnest 
concealment from him of some of the more im- 
portant fac's which they were acquainted with, 
because of his too great intimacy with the royal 
enemies of his country, have entered into the 
composition of this volume, even to the slightest 
extent. 

There are other matters, in this preliminary 
Preface, at which we have also wondered; but 
we have no more room to devote to them. We 
pass them, therefore ; and when we shall again 
Open the subject, as we propose to do, very soon, 
we shall notice the text of this important History : 
in the meantime, we must forbear attending to 
it. 

The typography and binding are, of course, 
uniform with those of the preceding volumes. 
The excellent publishers have done their duty in 
the premises. 





5.—Katherine Earle. By Miss Adeline Trafton. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. Octavo, pp. 325. 


A story which, we believe, has already ap- 
peared in one of our popular monthlies, and is 
now re-produced, in book-form, for re-perusal, 
by those who desire to do so. 

We have not found time to read it; but the 
favor with which it was received, month by 
month, as it orginally appeared in the magazine, 
seems to indicate that it is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 
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It is very neat, both in its typography and its 
illustrations; and it is bound with commendab‘e 
good taste. 





6.—France and England in North America. A series 
of historical narratives. By Francis Parkman. Part 
fourth. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. 

The old régime in Canada. By Francis Parkman. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. xvi., 448. 


We have invited the attention of our readers 
to the series of which this volume forms a part, 
as the successive volumes have issued from the 
press; and we return to the subject, at this time, 
with great pleasure. 

The volume before us is an important one, 
whether viewed as Canadian or as French his- 
tory, inasmuch as, in the words of its learned 
author, ‘‘ it attempts to show by what means the 
** monarchical administration of France, at the 
‘height of its power and at the moment of its 
** supreme triumph, strove to make good its hold 
**on the American Continent ; why it achieved 
‘*a certain kind of success; and why it failed, 
**at Jast”—certainly important topics, as posi- 
tive history of the Colony and as suggestive 
concerning the history of the mother country. 

The unsuccessful Mission of the Jesuits, at 
Onondaga, 1653-8 ; the annals of the Sulpitian 
colony, at Montreal, 1642-61; the story of 
Daulac des Ormeaux and the Long Saut—that 
desperate, clisastrous, and yet most auspicious 
adventure ; the standing rivalry of the Sulpit- 
ians and the Jesuits; the permanent quarrel 
between Quebec and Montreal; the relentless 
antagonism of the Iroquois; and the local quar- 
rels, of high and low degree, which racked the 
Colony and endangered its very existence, are 
told by Mr. Parkman, in words of nv uncertain 
meaning and without any of that tawdry rhet- 
oric which has made Mr. Bancroft so conspicu- 
ous among dawdlers and so unsatisfactory among 
historians. 

We have here, also, graphic descriptions of 
the rivalry between the Abbé Queylus and the 
Vicar-apostolic Laval ; of the contest, for prerog 
ative, between the Royal Governor, Argenson, 
and the Vicar-apostolic, Laval ; of the equally 
bitter controversy, on the temperance question, 
between the successor of Argenson, Governor 
Avaugour,and the Vicar; of the Canadian “ring” 
and its protection, by the Vicar; of the quarrel 
of the Vicar and Governor Mézy; and of the es- 
tablishment of the Cbhurch’s supremacy, even in 
civil affairs. Commencing with the tenth Chaper, 
Mr. Parkman notices the Colony, in its relation 
to the King. After a minute description of 
Louis XIV., in his Court, his policy, and his 
private character, we have a similar description 
of the Minister, Colbert; and, following these, 
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the royal intervention in Canadian affairs, in 
1665, is carefully described. The advent of the 
Marquis de Tracey, as Viceroy, and the eleva- 
tion of Canada, from a mere trading-ground, 
for the benefit of a commercial Company, to a 
Royal Province, are very particularly described. 
The Iroquois were punished. The Colony was 
in the hands and under the government of the 
King. Trade and industry were encouraged. 
Emigration was promoted at the cost of the 
Royal Treasury; and marriages and child-bear- 
ing were encouraged with bounties, at the cost 
of the King. Mining was assisted; the arts 
and manufactures were developed ; the raising 
of hemp was encouraged; and foreign com- 
merce was anxiously attempted. All these are 
noticed, in detail; and so is the mode of set- 
tlement—of Seignior and Vassal, with their 
relative rights and duties. The settlements, 
throughout Canada, are described, also, making 
almost a picture of the Colony; and the feudal- 
ism of Canadian society, in all its various 
features, is very minutely presented. A Chapter 
is devoted to ‘*The Rulers of Canada, 1663- 
**1763 "—Governor, Council, Judges, Intend- 
ant, etc.;—and this is supplemented with de- 
scriptions of some of the local Ordinances—it 
was nothing else than a despotism, centered in 
the King. Another Chapter is devoted to the 
‘Trade and Industry” of the Colony, from 
1663 until 1763. If commerce was encouraged 
in the early days of the Colony, it soon became 
a monopoly controlled for the benefit of the 
few only; and, thenceforth, it languished. Do- 
mestic trade was hampered with innumerable 
restrictions ; and agriculture and _manufactures 
were consequently dwarfed. ‘The Indian Mis- 
sions and the trade with the Indians; the rela- 
tions of the Church and the Colonists; the 
Morals and Manners of the latter; and ‘* Cana- 
**dian Absolutism ” —- the contrast between 
Canada and New England—are also treated, in 
successive Chapters, with admirable skill. A 
series of documents, from the hitherto unpub- 
lished originals, and a good Index, complete 
the volume. 

It will be seen that Mr. Parkman has embraced 
a wide range of distinct topics in this survey of 
the ancient régime in Canada; and that he has 
traced, through their varied ramifications, the 
political, religious, and social systems which 
prevailed, while the Colony was controlled by 
France He has, as he says, tuld of the means 
employed by that power to strengthen itself in 
this immense territory; and he hus told, also, 
wherein she failed to secure that end. 

We have already contrasted Mr. Parkman's 
style with that of Mr. Bancroft. We see no 


reason for preferring the writings of the latter, 
There is a quiet dignity 


in any other respect. 
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about the manner of Mr. Parkman which is 
vastly more satisfactory to us than the manner 
of Mr. Bancroft; and, without that strut which | 
brings the latter before the mind’s-eye of the 
reader, over and over again, while reading one | 
of his Chapters, the former presents the history | 
of his subject, modestly, yet graphically, leaving | 
little else, concerning it, to be looked for, else- | 
where. 

The work is very handsome, both in its typog- 
raphy and binding. 





T—The Earth as modified by human action. Anew 
edition of Man and Nature... By George P. Marsh. | 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874, Octave, | 
pp. xXx., 656. 


Some ten years ago, the author of this work 
published it with the title of Man and Nature: 
a new edition, in Italian, ‘* with numerous cor- 
‘rections in the statement of both facts and 
‘* opinions,” as well as ‘‘ a large amount of new 
**data and other illustrative matter,” improve- 
ments in the arrangement of his subjects, and 
omissions of various passages, was published at 
Florence, in 1870: now, a third version, with 
‘*many further corrections and changes of ar- 
**rangement” and ‘‘ numerous and important 
*‘ additions,” is sent out, to be followed, very 
likely, two or three years hence, with something 
else, entirely different, in both form and sub- 
stance. 

We do not object to authors, or artists, or 
professional men sending out their crude, ill- 
digested, and imperfect creations—the drafts of 
their yet unpublished treatises, the studies of 
their yet unfinished paintings, the models of their 
yet imperfect machines, the memoranda of their 
yet untested authorities—but we insist that the 
great public shall be told, in every such case, 
that all such publications are mere studies, not 
led to suppose that they are the final result of 
exhaustive research, close thought, and deliber- 
ate action. The world is too busy and life is 
too short to be bored with the merely experi- 
mental treatises of any one, Ductor Bushnell 
and Mr. Marsh included; and the literature of 
our country needs no such drawback as the 
publication of such faulty productions must 





necessarily impose upon it. It will be time 
enough, both for the eountry’s sake and the 
author’s, to publish the work when the author 
shall have exhausted all known resources of in- 
formation, when he shall have tested all known 
authorities, when he shall have noticed all 
known objections and weighed the testimony 
which bears on them, when he shall have care- 
fully studied his subject, in all its bearings, and 
arrived at his well-considered conclusions. The 
world can better afford to wait for such results 
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| than to be saddled with facts which are not 


facts, theories which are based on fancies, and 
conclusions formed on erroneous pre‘nises, all of 
which, either with or without a blush, as in the 
case before us, the author has to withdraw, pub- 
licly, a few months after he has published them 
and almost as soon as the sun has shone on them 
and exposed their nothingness. 

If Mr. Marsh had waited a little longer, two, 
if not three, of his volumes might have been 
spared and the reading public might, also, have 
been spared the imposition of acknowledyed 


| falsehoods and crude, undigested theories, on a 
| subject which required no undue haste and de- 


manded thoughtfully - presented and perfectly 
reliable results. He has thought differently, 
however—we do not know whether it is his 
vanity, as an author, or something else, which 
prompts him—and we open the last-issued of 
his experimental volumes, not without distrust, 
lest it may be followed, next year, by another, 
which shall entirely contradict what we are 
about to read in this. 

The object of this work is to indicate the 
character, if not the extent, of the changes pro- 
duced in the physical conditions of the earth, by 
means of human action; to point out the dan- 
gers of imprudence and the necessity of caution, 
in all that man does, on a large scale ; to suggest 
remedies for past indiscretions ; and to illustrate, 
incidentally, that man is the highest order of 
animated nature — certainly a most important 
object, worthy of the highest intellect, and en- 
titled to the most careful and exhaustive exam- 
ination. 

In the Introduction, the author presents the 
natural advantages possessed by the territory of 
the old Roman Empire, their decay, and the 
causes which produced it; and, thence, he 
reasons of the destructiveness of man, the results 
in nature of that trait in man’s character, and 
the importance of physical conservatism and res- 
toration. He then treats of the transfer, modi- 
fication, and extirpation of vegetable and animal 
life, of the woods, of the waters, and of the 
sands, and closes with notices of the great pro- 
jects of physical change accomplished or propos- 
ed by man, and their effects. In all these, the 
author has evidently employed careful thought, 
based on close observation and diligent reading ; 
and he is entitled to the highest credit for the 
devotion of his time and attention to the investi- 
gation of so important a subject, the great danger 
resting in his evident impatience to appear before 
the world, as a master in science, before he has 
yet ceased to be anything else than a pupil on 
the lower bench. 

We have not had time to follow Mr. Marsh 
through what he regards as his facts, in all cases ; 
but we happen to know, personally, something 
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about the fens of Lincolnshire and their drain- 
age; and, whatever may be said of “ like im- 
**provements in Holland,” the improvements 
made in Holland, in Lincolnshire, in ancient 
and in modern times, will bear a favorable com- 
parison with any others, the world over. It is 
very evident, however, that Mr. Marsh has de- 
pended on the Parliamentary Reports of the 
result of modern drainage, without regarding 
what had been done before the Parliament moved 
in the matter; and he consequently whistles 
down the winds the enormous ‘* Roman Walls” 
—serving as military roads as well as sea-dikes— 
which traverse those fens, eternal monuments of 
the struggle of by-gone generations for the 
mastery of the soil within the area protected by 
them, either as conquerors or as cultivators. 
One of those ‘‘ Walls” crosses the great North- 
ern turnpike, about eight miles South of Boston 
and within two miles of where we were born ; and 
we can see it, now, in our mind’s eye, as it winds 
its way, from towards the Wash into the interior, 
as distinctly as we can see Mr. Marsh’s lamenta- 
ble mistake in the premises. We do not pretend 
to know whether Roman historians notice it in 
their writings: we do pretend to know that it is 
there, as stated, and is said to have been, from 
the earliest periods noted in the history of Britain. 

We regard this volume, for the reasons stated, 
as a mere study, on a great subject, rather than 
as a finished treatise concerning it; but, even in 
that subordinate capacity, we regard it as a most 
important volume, of great value, reflecting 
high credit on the author and, if carefully 
studied, conferring great benefits on the world. 
We can say no more. 

The typography is very fine ; and the tinted- 
laid paper and neat binding give an appropri- 
ate finish to it, 


























descriptions of localities and the best way to get 
there. 
The typography is excellent. 





9.—Manual of Mythology: Greek and Roman, Norse, 
and old German, Hindoo and Hyptian Mythology. By 
Alexander 8. Murray. Second Edition, re-written, and 
considerably enlarged. With forty-five plates. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. 
xi., 868, 


Another of those handy books, which con- 
tain, in small spaces, the pith of subjects, and 
enable busy men, without undue loss of time or 
patience, either to learn enough of those subjects 
for practical, every-day purposes or to revive 
what, from not having been used, have been 
obscured or entirely forgotten. 

It is an admirable compend of ancient my- 
thology, drawn from the most reliable sources, 
and adapted to the wants of practical men. 
The extended Introduction surveys the entire 
ground, as a whole, in a scholarly style, and yet 
with unmistakeable clearness ; the several Sec- 
tions devoted, respectively, to distinct deities, 
embrace ample descriptions of the several sub- 
jects, both historically and artistically consid- 
ered; and the pictorial illustrations are appro- 
priate and undoubtedly accurate. We have 
examined the volume, therefore, with great sat- 
isfaction; and we have placed it on our shelf, 
as a welcome addition to our working library. 

The illustrations are neatly engraved, on wood, 
and well printed. The letter press is very hand- 
some, as Rand, Avery, & Co’s work almost al- 
ways is. 





10.—The Catechism of the Council of Trent. published 
by command of Pope Pius the Fifth. Translated into 
English by the Rev. J. Donovan. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society. Sineanno. Octavo, pp. 413. 


The well-defined doctrines of a denomination, 
whether Christian or heathen, ecclesiastical or 
political, are, generally, as distinct from the 
practices of the individual members of that de- 
nomination as if there were no connection, what- 
ever, between them; and, too often, they are 
entirely antagonistic. How seldom is it, now-a- 
days, for instance, that the Calvinistic “ Thirty- 
“nine Articles” are acknowledged, in their 
purity, either in theory or practice, by members 
of the Angelican Church ? how often is the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism disregarded, in practice as well 
as in theory, by those who profess to be members 
of Presbyterian-churches? who does not know 
that the obligations of the Discipline hang very 
loosely on the shoulders of modern city Metho- 
dists? and who has not heard of the tendency, 
in some Baptist-churches, to admit those who 
have not been baptized, to the table which those 





8.—Popular Resorts, and how to reach them. Combin- 
ing a brief description of the principal Summer-retreate in 
the United States, and the routes ot travel leading to 
them. By John B. Batchelder. Illustrated by One hun- 
dred wood-cuts, Sy the best engravers, many of them 
from original sketches by John B. Batchelder. Boston: 
John B. Batchelder. 1874. Octavo, pp. 192. Price, $1.50. 


This volume was not sent to us until after the 
season was ended ; but it is no less worthy of 
careful notice, as a beautiful ‘* local,” because of 
that unseasonable visit. 

The title-page conveys a description of the 
character of the work. It is a hand-book for 
those who seek summer-resorts, describing those 
which are open to the public and the best means 
of reaching them. The illustrations, which, in 
this case, are not merely ornaments, are, in many 
instances, perfect gems of wood-engraving ; and 
the text seems to be very complete, both in its 
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Churches, at the same time, sturdily profess to 
regard as the Lord’s and accessible only to His 
professed and recognized disciples? But the 
weakness and infidelity of individuals cannot, 
properly, be saddled on an entire community, 
as its own sins; and neither the unholy practices 
of individual members of a denomination, ad- 
verse to the doctrines which they have dishonor- 
ed, nor the equally unauthorized expositions of 
that denomination’s doctrines, on the authority 
only of the misdeeds of its members, ought to 
be regarded, for a moment, by any candid man, 
as-indicative of what those doctrines really are. 
Every community, ecclesiastical or political, 
possesses the unquestionable prerogative of de- 
fining its own fundamental creed; and when 
such a creed has been authoritatively promul- 
gated, it is neither generous nor just to disregard 
it, either for benefit or disadvantage. Qn that 
authorized creed the body must stand or fall: a 
violation of it, in the slightest degree, by any 
of its members, is an individual act, unauthor- 
ized by it, and for which it is not and cannot 
be, in any wise, responsible. 

For this reason, we have always endeavored 
to read denominational literature in the light of 
denominational authority; and we have, also, 
for the same reason, preferred to judge of a de- 
nomination, in the aggregate, from its own 
recognized official standards rather than from 
the bad habits, in every-day life, of any of those 
who have professed to be of its membership. 
For this reason, we have endeavored, also, to find 
the standard publications of each of the religious 
denominations, as well as those of each of the 
political parties of the day; and, not unfre- 
quently, in the light of those authoritative works, 
it has been our lot to regard our opponents, in the 
aggregate, with more favor and our supposed 
friends, in the aggregate, with less, than was 
either usual or convenient. 

The volume before us is one of those stand- 
ards. It is the recognized exposition of the | 
Creed, the Sacraments, the Decalogue, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and as it is issued, in the vernacular language, 
under the authority of a Decree of the Council 
of Trent, it may be reasonably employed, as a 
guide, in the frequent enquiry of what is and 
what is not the faith of that powerful and in- 
fluential denomination. As such, it is very wel- 
come to us; and we have no doubt it will be 





equally acceptable to others, 

It is not printed with the neatness which 
usually characterizes the works which bear the 
imprints of this excellent publisher. 
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11—The Fourth Reader. By E. A. Sheldon. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. Sine anno. Octavo, 
pp. 886. 


An admirable class-book for the higher Class- 
es, in which may be found a judiciously made 
selection of extracts from the best writers in our 
country; and it will serve, very usefully, out- 
side of the school-room, also, for reading in the 
family. 

It is very beautiful in both its illustrations and 
its letter-press, having been printed at the world- 
renowned Riverside Press. 


12.—The Evans Railway Guide to the South and South- 
west. July, 1874. New York: C. E, Evans. 1874. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 142. 


We are indebted to our friend, the Editor, for 
a copy of this work, which we have examined 
with much pleasure. It describes the various 
localities on the several lines of railway, extend- 
ing over the South and Southwest; and while it 
is similar, in its general character, to other works 
of its class, it differs from all others with which 
we are acquainted, in this, it gives the prices of 
pasture and arable lands, the cost of labor, the 
price of board, and other similar information, in 
connection with the descriptions of the greater 
number of the stations which are described in 
the text. 

The descriptions are necessarily brief; but 
they appear to be as complete as is necessary for 
the purposes of the work; and the mention of 
whatever adds to the interest of the several 
localities, from adjacent natural curiosities or 
historical incidents, increases its usefulness to 
those who shall travel, southward. 

—— 

18.—A History of Madison, the capital of Wisconsin ; 
including the Four Lake country, to July, 1874, with an 
Appendix of Notes on Dane County and its towns. By 
Daniel 8. Durrie. Madison, Wis.: 1874. Octavo, pp. 420. 


The faithful and learned Librarian of the Wis- 


| consin Historical Society, himself an early settler 
| and business-man in Madison, has spent a great 


deal of time and attention, with all the facilities 


| which the magnificent library of the Society 
| affords, to the collection and arrangement of the 


material necessary for the preparation of an ac- 
curate and complete history of that city ; and 
the volume before us contains the result of that 
timely and intelligent labor. 

Mr. Durrie was not unknown, as an author, 
before this volume was sent to press; and he is 
not dependent on it, alone, for his reputation, 
now and hereafter, as a diligent student, well 
read in all matters of American history, at least, 
and a conscientious and capable. annalist. 

In the volume before us, we find a record of 
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all that is known of either aboriginal or French 
history, as far as they relate to Madison or its 
vicinity ; and these are followed with carefully- 
written notices of the antiquities of the region 
and equally well written narratives of its explor- 
ation and settlement, in the latter of which are 
inserted the personal reminiscences of the earlier 
settlers of the vicinity, among them, those of 
Hon. John Catlin, whom we pleasently remember 
as one of our personal friends, in the days of 
our early manhood. Following these are the 
annals of the city, chronologically arranged, 
showing its rise and progress, to the present 
time, and presenting it, as it is, one of the most 
beautifully situated, prosperous, and promising 
of inland cities, in the West. An Appendix 
contains a list of the officers of the city, from 
1856 to 1874; a description of Dane-county and 
the towns composing it; and some ‘‘ Additions 
‘**and Corrections ;” and a good Index closes 
the volume. 

As a *‘ local” history—all it professes to be— 
this is one of the best we have seen; and as it 
relates to a new settlement, where family pride 
finds few admirers and genealogical records are 
little cared for, we miss nothing, unless a map 
of the city and one of the County, which we 
might have reasonably expected to find there. 

It isa very neatly printed volume, reflecting 
credit on the western workmen who made it. 


14.—Historical Collections. 
Merchant. In two volumes. 
the Author. 
5-530. 


The venerable author of these volumes, a few 
years since, was actively engaged and widely 
known, in the every-day struggle of life, as a 
‘* merchant,” in this city; and he is now known, 
in his honorable retirement, as one of the city’s 
most respected residents. 

The two volumes before us, which, we believe, 
are to be followed by a third, are the result of 
a well-spent leisure, during the hours which, 
through a period of more than forty years, have 
not been required for personal service in the 
author's counting-room and store; and they 
were written and carried through the press, 
‘‘after the writer had passed the bounds of 
‘*three-score years and ten.” There are no pre- 
tensions, anywhere, that there is much of what 
is called elegance of style, in the work ; but the 
better claim of general accuracy in its statements 
is made, with that honest and justifiable pride 
which is becoming in those who are sensible of 
the dignity which belongs to honesty and are 
conscious of their own undoubted title to enjoy 
it. 

The very general character of the title-page 


By Holmes Ammidown, 
New York: Pnblished by 
1874. Octavo, pp. (Z.) xii., 9-532; (ZJ.) viil., 
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permits the author to embrace in his work what- 
ever is ‘‘historical” in its character, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, ancient or modern, 
foreign or domestic, general or local; but he 
has confined himself, generally, as we shall see, 
to the history of the people whence his family 
has sprung; to that of his native town and its 
vicinity ; and to that of the class of mankind 
of which, as a manufacturer and merchant, he 
has been so long an honored member. To the 
great body of those who are intetested in the 
history of our Own country, to a greater extent 
than they are in the history of some other, this 
peculiarity in Mr. Ammidown’s literary labors 
will be very acceptable: to us, nothing could 
have been more so. 

The work opens with a very extended sketch 
of the Reformation in France and of the settle- 
ments mace by refugee Huguenots, in various 
parts of America; and this is followed by a 
historical sketch of the Huguenotic settlement in 
the town of Oxford, Worcester-county, Massa- 
chusetts; one of the subsequent settlement of 
that town, by Samuel Hageburn, John Town, 
Daniel Eliot, and others, and of its history, 
from that time to the present, illustrated with a 
fac-simile of an ancient map of the town; and 
one of the settlement and history of the town of 
Woodstock, in the County of Windham, Con- 
necticut, also illustrated with a fac-simile of 
an ancient map. Similar sketches of the towns 
of Dudley, Webster, Sturbridge, Charlton, and 
Southbridge, all in Worcester-couvty, Massachu- 
setts, most of which are elaborately illustrated 
with fac similes of ancient maps, follow; and, 
interspersed with matter of merely local interest, 
in the greater number of these several town- 
histories, are various other sketches relating to 
subjects beyond the legitimate bounds of an 
ordinary and recognized local history—the in- 
evitable Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, the sev- 
eral tariffs of the United States, the Stamp-act, 
the tea-tax, education by the State, descriptions 
vf rural cemeteries and a historical sketch of the 
use of them, history of the cotton-plant, aque- 
ducts, the Erie-canal and other canals through- 
out the Union, railroads and their introduction 
and use in the United States, sketches of the 
Baptists, Methodists, and Roman Catholics, in 
America, being among the topics thus parenthet- 
ically introduced and elaborately noticed. 

In every part of the work, we find the same 
evident desire to ascertain and present the exact 
truth; and, notwithstanding the author has, 
sometimes, been sadly misled by the authorities 
on whom he has evidently relied, and so has as- 
sisted, unwittingly, in perpetuating errors, we 
earnestly congratulate him on the result of what 
we suppose to have been his first venture as 
a writer of history. He has produced a work 
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for which Worcester county and Massachusetts 
should be grateful, and students of local history, 
through all time, bear his name in happy recol- 
lection ; and it will serve as a monument to his 
disinterested industry and his desire to be useful 
long after he shall have ceased to be remembered 
as a ** merchant” or citizen. 

The typography of the work is very beautiful 
in appearance ; but it is, in truth, sadly defec- 
tive and seriously injures the author’s and the 
intelligent readers’ good temper, by its very 
many and very serious defects in proof-reading 
or in the correction of ascertained errors of the 
workmen. The numerous steel-plate portraits 
which illustrate the biographical sketches are 
very handsome, as specimens of art, and appro- 
priately find places there. The binding is very 
neat ; and, generally, the work is such an one, 
if we except the bad proof-reading, as will 
gratify those who shall resort to it for either 
instruction or amusement. 


15— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Second Series. 
The East and West; Religion and Mythology; Orthog- 
raphy and Phonology; Hindu Astronomy. By William 
Dwight Whitney. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co. 1874. Crown octavo, pp. xi., 482. Price, $2.50. 


The first series of essays published by this ac- 
complished scholar was received with so much 
favor by the world of letters, that a second has 
been ccllected from his contributions to The New 
Englander, North American Review, Nation, 
and other leading periodicals, revised, and pre- 
sented in this volume. They relate to The 
British in India, China and the Chinese, Mythol- 
ogy, Philology, Astronomy, etc.; and, in their 
improved forms, they will be found very accept- 
able to a large circle of readers. 

The volume is very neatly printed, by the 
Riverside Press, on tinted laid paper. 


16.—Jlemoir: of John Quincy Adams, comprising por- 
tions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles 
Francis Adams. Vol.III. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott 
& Co. 1674. Octavo, pp. iv., 566. Price $5. 


We have already cal'ed the attention of our 
readers to this very important historical work ; 
and, because we regard it as one of the most 
valuable contributions which have been made to 
our country’s history during the past year, and 
as a repository of information concerning both 
the foreign and domestic affairs of the Repub- 
lic for more than half a century, which no one 
can afford to neglect, while seeking accurate and 
minute descriptions of those matters, we have 
pleasure in, calling their attention to it again, 
and to commend it to their attention and respect. 
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The volume before us contains Mr. Adams's 
record of the mission, of which he was a mem- 
ber, which concluded the Peace with Great 
Britain, through the Treaty of Ghent; that of 
‘* Paris during the hundred days;” and that of 
his mission to England. It embraces the period 
between August, 1814, and June, 1817; and 
few periods of our country’s history have pos- 
sessed greater interest. 

Our readers have been informed, already, of 
the very excellent system which Mr. Adams has 
followed, in editing his father’s Diary, and of 
the admirable manner in which he has dis- 
charged that duty. We need say nothing 
further, therefore, concerning those subjects. 

The volume is a choice specimen of typo- 
graphical beauty 


17.—The Lily and the Cross. A tale of Acadia. By 
Prof. James De Mille. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1874. Octavo, pp. 264. Price, $1.50. 


A story of New France, which is constructed 
skilfully and told admirably. 

It is well printed, liberally illustrated, and 
bound in that ornamental style which renders 
the publications of the present day so very 
attractive. 


18.—Rhymes and Jingles. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
New York: Scribner, Armeirong, & Co. Octavo, pp. xii., 
271, 

A very excellent and very beautifully-illus- 
trated collection of ‘‘rhymes and jingles,” for 
little children, from the pen of the accomplished 
Editress of tne St. Nicholas. It is perfectly 
adapted to the use for which it was intended ; and 
the recent holidays have afforded a fit opportuni- 
ty for scattering it over the country. 

It is very cxcellently printed and bound in the 
attractive style of the season. 


Wrecked 
With forty-eight illus- 
1875. 


19.— The Mysterious Island, by Jules Verne. 
in the Air. Authorized Edition. 
trations. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
Octavo, pp. 4 (unpaged) 111. 


The contest between rival publishers, to which 
we have hitherto alluded, has led to the produc- 
tion of this fragment of M. Verne’s Mysterious 
Island, by the *‘ authorized ” American publish- 
ers of that popular author’s writings, at such a 
time and in so cheap a form as to over-ride all 
opposition. It is to be regretted that the well- 
settled rules of ‘‘the Trede” have been so far 
disregarded, within ‘‘ the Trade,” as to render 
such a step necessary ; ax it is to be hoped that 
those who have acquired mghts in the premises, 
honorably and eguitably, may oc secured in the 
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enjoyment of those legitimately acquired rights, 
by those for whose entertainment those rights 
were secured. 

The story of this fragment is founded on an 
assumed escape from Richmond, during the 
recent War, by means of a huge balloon; the 
landing of the fugitives on an unknown island ; 
and the life they led there, after the fashion of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

It is an exceedingly interesting story, as far 
as it goes; and the reader will be glad to see the 
remainder of the story, at the author's and pub- 
lishers’ early convenience. 

The typography of the work is in harmony 
with the price of it 





20.—Life and Literature in the Fatherland. By John 
F. Hurst. New York: Scribner, Armsirong, & Co. 1875. 
Octavo, pp. vi., 448. 


The title-page describes, in brief, the general 
subject of this work—the Homes and Home-life, 
the Schools, the Books, and the Military-life of 
Germany. It is written with great spirit; and, 
we imagine, the stories are well and accurately 
told. Certainly, we have learned more of the 
every-day and professional life of Germans, in 
Germany, from this volume, than from any 
which we have hitherto seen. 

It is a pattern of typographical neatness, 
which may be advantageously followed by some 
others who do not seem to have learned that 
what is to be done should be well-done. 





21.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: critical, 
doctrinal, and homiletical, with special reference to 
Ministers and Students, by John Peter Lange, D.D., as- 
sisted by a number of eminent European Divines. Trans- 
lated, enlarged, and edited by Philip Schaff, D. D., in 
connection with American and English scholars of various 
denominations. Vol. VIL. of the Old Testament: the 
Book of Job. With a General Introduction to the poetical 
books. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. Sine 
anno. 

Lhe Book of Job. A rhythmical version, with introduc- 
tion and annotations by Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. A 
Commentary by Otto Zickler, D.D., translated from the 
German, with additions by Prof. L. J. Evans, D.D. To- 
gether with a General Introduction to the Poetical Books, 
by Philip Schaff. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
Sine anno. Octavo, pp. xxxvi.,2 (unpaged) 688. Price $5. 


We regard this as one of the best, if not the 
best, of the series of the volumes of this series ; 
= we notice that superiority without a reserva- 

on. 

There is the same profusion of learning, in 
the original work, which each of the other vol- 
umes presents, and there are the same general 
merits and demerits; but the exhaustive General 
Introduction to the Poetical Books of the Old 








Testament, by Doctor Schaff, the Rhythmical 
Version of the Book of Job, illustrated with 
elaborate Notes and Addenda, by Doctor Lewis, 
the superior typography, and the change adopted 
in the arrangement of the double title-pages— 
the latter so often urged by us—afford reasonable 
grounds for our preference of this volume over 
those which have preceded it; and we most 
willingly recognize it. 

We commend the work to all scholars who are 
engaged in biblical studies, as eminently worthy 
of their careful examination. 

The typography is very neat—indeed, it is 
much neater than that which has usually been 
seen in this work. 





22.—New Mexico. Her natural resources and attrac- 
tions, being a collection of facts, mainly concerning her 
Geography, Climate, Population, Schools, Mines and Min- 
erals, Agricultural aud Pastoral Capacities, prospective 
Railroads, Public Lands, and Spanish and Mexican Land 
Grants. By Elias Brevoort. Santa Fe: Printed and pub- 
lished by Elias Brevvort, 1874. Octavo, pp. 176. 


The Territory of New Mexico offers great at- 
tractions to the herdsman, the agriculturist, the 
miner, the invalid, and the enterprising of our 
countrymen; although her resources are unde- 
veloped, her inhabitants lack enterprise, and she 
is without means of approach or inter-communi- 
cation. 

We are indebted to the Hon. David J. Miller, 
of Santa Fe, for a copy of the very valuable 
work, descriptive of that young Territory, which 
is named at the head of this notice; and we 
have read it with great interest, both because 
of the ample information which it contains, 
relative to New Mexican agriculture, mining, 
climate, etc., and of its suggestions, intelligent- 
ly made, concerning the Pueblo Indians who 
occupy portions of that Territory, in their prob- 
able relation to the ancient Mexicans and the 
mound-builders of the North. Each of these 
features, in itself, will entitle it to the respectful 
consideration of collectors of Americana; and 
to such we commend it. 

The contents of the work relate to the ‘‘ extent, 
‘*population, etc.” of the Territory; to its 
** climate and health ;” its ‘* mountains, streams, 
** etc.;” andits ‘‘agriculture ;” to ‘‘stock-raising,” 
there; its ‘‘ metals and mining, hot-springs;” 
its ‘‘ manufacturing facilities ;” ‘‘ education” 
in the Territory; its ‘‘railroads;” ‘* public 
‘*Jand,” there; ‘‘ private land-claims;” ‘* irri- 
‘* gation ;” ‘‘Indians in the Territory;” ‘‘ the 
‘* Messilla-valley; ” and a general ‘‘conclusion.” 
It is the result of observations made and 
knowledge acquired during twenty-four years 
residence in New Mexico ; it is well-written, with 
evident desire to present the subjects fairly ; 
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and, certainly, it commends itself, by its tone and 
manner, to the confidence of its readers. 

It is one of the most complete and most tem- 
perate of its class; and every one who inclines to 
know any thing concerning the natural resources 
and physical character of New Mexico will find 
it indispensably necessary. 

It is very neatly printed, reflecting credit on 
the territorial mechanics who manufactured it. 


8.— The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
By James Anthony Froude, A.M. In three volumes. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Crown 
Octavo, pp. (ZJ.] xi., 520; (J7J.] xi., 529. Price $2.50 per 
volume, 


We are not of those who have raised a hue 
and cry against Mr. Froude, as a writer of his- 
tory. He may have fallen into error, in some of 
his statements ; but where is there a writer of 
history, anywhere, who has not? He may have 
swung from the centre, and swerved from the 
absolute uprightness of unquestionable truth, in 
his delineation of some character, the examina- 
tion of some policy, the narration of some event, 
or the decision of some controverted question ; 
but it does not necessarily follow that he has 
thus wandered, knuwingly and with unfaithful 
intent ; nor that he has done so, in such cases, 
with testimony of opposite import before him or 
within his knowledge. We profess to know 
something concerning the writing of history ; 
and we are quite sure that we also know some- 
thing concerning the snarling of those, discon- 
tented with that history, whose State-pride has 
been wounded by the faithful removal of time- 
honored excrescences from its pages, whose party 
or party’s-pet has been honestly portrayed with 
all its ugly deformities, or whose grand fathe: 
has not been, therein, bedaubed, as the custom 
has been, hitherto, with the worthless clay of a 
patriotism, so called, or an integrity, or a use- 
fulness to his country, to which he was a life- 
long stranger. We say we know, very well, all 
the changes of such fashionable music, floated 
on the air, under such circumstances, by such 
masters of such melodies as Henry C. Deming 
und William C, Poole, Join C. Hamilton and 
John Jay ; and we have allowed the admirers of 
Mary Stuart and those of Napper Tandy to 
storm against Mr. Froude, without joining in 
their chorus. 

We have carefully noticed the manner in which 
Mr. Froude writes history—his evident examin- 
ution of the original authorities ; his careful ex- 
amination of their reliability ; his reliance on 
such of those authorities as are supposed to be re- 
reliable, rather than on the ipse dizit of preceding 
writers; his display of his authority, at the foot 
the page; his bravery in declaring what, from 
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the evidence before him, he supposes to be truae— 
and we have learned to respect bim, fot what we 
conceive to be his honest merits. We respected 
him, as a historian of England—we respect him 
as a historian of Ireland—and we have read his 
well-written sentences, with the references at the 
foot of each, with an assurance that the writer of 
those pages intended to be truthful, and is so, 
beyond the greater number of those who have 
preceded him, in the same work. 

The revelations of Irish history and Irish 
character, which these volumes present to the 
world, commend themselves to the sober reflec- 
tion of every patriotic citizen of the United 
States ; and no one, who thinks about the future 
of the Republic, and cares a whit for it, will 
regret the time it will take to read and study the 
lessons they teach. 

The volumes are handsomely printed, on 
tinted paper, uniform, in style and size, with the 
author’s other works, 


24.—Sins of the Tongue and Jealousy in Woman's Life, 
Sollowed by discourses on Rash Judgments, Patience, 
and Grace. By Monseigneur Landroit, Archbishop of 
Rheims. Translated from the French, by Helena Lyons. 
With Preface by the Bishop of Kerry. From the fourth 
London edition. Boston: Patrick Donahoe, 1874. Small 
octavo, pp. 271. 


* In another place, we have noticed the admira- 
ble series of discourses on the principal duties of 
Christian women, living in the world, which 
Archbishop Landroit abou before a Society 
of such women, in the city of La Rochelle: in 
the volume before us, we have another instal- 
ment of the teachings of the venerable prelate, 
in his archdiocese of Rheims, delivered before a 
Society of similar women, in the last-named 
city. 

in our notice of the other volume, to which 
we have referred, we called the attention of our 
readers to the superior character of the Arch- 
bishop's discourses ; and we again have pleasure 
in commending them to the careful cousidera- 
tion of our readers. In the companion volume, 
before us, the same wise counsels, as far as they 
relate to sins of the tongue, are urged on his 
hearers; and we find, in it, the same fatherly 
manner, the same stern common sense, the same 
aptness of illustration from familiar objects, 
which particularly characterized the former vol- 
ume. It is a volume which is quite as well 
adapted to men as to women; and we know 
some aged ones, who could read and take counsel 
from it, very advantageously, as well as others 
of a younger growth. 

The typography of the volume is very neat. 
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25.— The Valiant Woman: a series of Discourses in- 
tended for the Use of Women living in the World. By 
Monseigneur Landroit, formerly Bishop of La Rochelle, 
and now Archbishop of Rheims. Translated from the 
French, by Helena Lyons. From the fourth London Edi- 
tion. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1874. Octavo, pp. 287. 


It appears that the ladies of a Church Society, 
in the city of La Rochelle, meet monthly for 
the purposes of the organization; and that the 
Bishop has availed himself of those opportuni- 
ties to instruct the members in some of the prin- 
cipal duties of Christian women, living in the 
world. The volume before us contains that 
‘portion of his discourses, delivered on the oc- 
casions referred to, which were iounded on 
Proverbs, xxri—that Chapter which has been 
so often resorted to, as an authority on female 
character—and we have read it with unalloyed 
satisfaction and pleasure. Indeed, we do not 
remember any work, especially devoted to the 
great subject of women’s duties, which has com 
manded our respect so much; and a venerable 
neighbor and friend of ours, whose well-earned 
fame, as an educator, is recognized from one 
extreme of the Continent to the other, has so far 
approved it, after a careful reading, that he has 
taken measures for placing a copy in the hands 
of each cf his daughters. 

If every woman in the country would read 
this work, and heed its teachings, how many 
more happy husbands and cheerful households 
there would be ; and if every parent would place 
it in the hands of his daughters and urge obedi- 
ence to its precepts, how much more worthy 
those daughters would be, very often, of the 
honorabl¢ places which, as wives and mothers, 
they always occupy in every community. 

The typography of the work is excellent. 


26.—History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King 
of Spain. By William H. Prescott. New and revised 
edition, with the author's latest corrections and additions. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. In three volumes. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 
(7.] xxxiv., 568; [JJ.] xvii., 567; (ZZJ.] xv., 485. Price, 
$6.75. 


The con of Charles V., and husband of Mary, 
Queen of England, Philip II., King of Spain, 
Naples, and Sicily, was no common man; and 
the story of his life and reign—embracing 
much that is of the deepest interest in the his- 
tories of England, Spain, France, and the Neth- 
e:lands—has found a fit recorder in Mr. Prescott, 
whose work on that subject is well known to 
every intelligent American. 

The volumes before us—forming a portion of 
the elegant uniform edition of Mr. Prescott's 
works, which this excellent house is publishing 
—embrace the narrative to which we have al- 
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luded, as that narrative was finally corrected by 
its distinguished author; and it has received, 
also, in this edition, the additional advantage of 
Mr. Kirk’s editorial supervision and annotations. 

The typography of these volumes is of the 
highest order of excellence; and, in every 
respect, the work is entitled to a prominent 
place in every carefully-selected library. 


Our ExcHances.—We avail ourself of this 
oppertunity to call the attention of our readers 
to the peculiar merits of our several exchanges. 
We do not exchange with many periodicals ; 
but those which are admitted to our table, are 
regarded by us as worthy of every-body’s good 
will and support. 


—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Price $4. This sterling 
monthly, now in its fiftieth volume, is so widely 
known and so generally approved that we need 
not describe it. It is always well-filled with 
serial and short Stories, from the best pens of 
Europe and America, together with articles of 
Travel, carefully-prepared papers on historical 
and scientific subjects, sketches of current events, 
notices of new works, etc.; and every number 
is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts of the 
highest character. It is always a welcome visi- 
tor in our family ; and we never hesitate to open 
it, because we are very sure that it will not 
be found to contain anything of questionable 
morality, nestled in its well-printed, attractive, 
and instructive pages. A file of this monthly 
will furnish a library of which every family 
may be reasonably proud. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine. J.B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. Price $4. We have hither- 
to called the attention of our readers to this 
excellent monthly, which we regard as the most 
elegant, as well as the best, of those American 
Magazines which are devoted especially to liter- 
ature and science. Not unfrequently, of course, 
this monthly covers a portion of the ground 
which the Harpers’ also occupies; but the two 
are, also, so dissimilar, in other features, that 
they cannot reasonably be regarded as literary 
rivals; and both will be welcomed, in the same 
family-circles, as equally worthy of confidence 
and support. 

As we have said, the illustrations and typog- 
raphy of this Magazine are unquestionably the 
finest which we lave seen in any periodical. 


—The Catholic World. A monthly Magazine 
of General Literature and Science. The Cath- 
olic Publication House, New York. Price, $3. 
There are very few, if any, monthlies which are 
edited with yreater ability than this; and there 
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are very few, if any, which the thoughtful may 
take up and read with greater satisfaction. As 
its name indicates, this excellent work is Roman 
Jatholic in its tone and tendencies; but, because 
we see no more reason for refusing to be amused 
or instructed by Roman Catholics than by Pres- 
byterians or Methodists—neither of whom are 
of our own religious denomination, and all alike 
antagonistic to us, in many of the most cherished 
of our religious opinions and practices—we 
heartily welcome it, on its periodical visits to 
our table, and never fail to rise from our perusal 
of its pages without having been taught some- 
thing of which we had no knowledge, previous- 
ly. It is eminently worthy of a place on the 
table of every dispassionate, thoughtful reader. 


—The Science of Health, a new monthly, 
devoted to health. S. R. Wells, New York. 
Price, $2. This very useful magazine has opened 
its sixth annual volume; and the ample support 
which it has steadily received, from the sober, 
reflecting portions of the Republic, seems to 
indicate, with tolerable certainty, that it is 
worth what is asked for it and that it is regarded 
us useful, by those who receive it. 


piimarily, to the science of life, which includes 


all that relates to the art of preserving and re- 
covering health and promoting a higher physical 
and mental condition ; but it also includes many 
other subjects which are not less interesting or 
important. Every one who is interested {n the 
physical welfare of either himself or of others 
many usefully read it. 

—The Now-England Historical and Genealog- 
ical Register. The New England Historic, Gen- 
ealogical Society, Boston. Price, $3. This 
excellent quarterly, now in its twenty-ninth 
volume, comes to us with its old title on its 
cover, instead of the new one which it bore, 
Jast year; and its well-filled pages, crammed 
with New-Hnglish history and genealogy, sus- 
tain the well-established reputation of the work, 
as one of the most useful, as it is one of the most 
meritorious, of historical and genealogical peri- 
odicals, It is illustrated, regularly, with por- 
traits, from steel-plates, and, very often, with 
wood-cut fac-similes and heraldic figures; and 
it is always well-printed. 

—Essex Institute Historical Collections. The 
Essex Institute, Sulem, Massachusetts. Price, $1. 
An excellent quarterly, devoted principally to 
New-Engtish history, bibliography, and gene- 
alogy, although an occasional paper on some 
scientific subject, finds a place in its pages. It 
is worthy of a liberal support, because of its 
real, intrinsic merit; and we hope that it re- 
ceives and enjoysit. Salem and the other towns 
of Exssex-county, especially, owe it a debt of 
gratitude and a competent support. 





It is devoted, | 
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—Harper's Weekly. A Journal of Civiliza- 
tion. Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 
$4. This widely-known weekly has entered its 
nineteenth volume; and we have pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers tv its many 
excellencies. We are free to say that its intense 
partisan temper, both in politics and religion, 
are utterly distasteful to us and to be deeply 
regretted by every dispassionate reader; but, in 
whatever does not relate to the Roman Catholic 
church and to what is called ‘‘ the Republican 
** party,” as that party is seen in General Grant 
and the Roman Cathvlic General, Sheridan, it 
is to be commended and respected as a bold, 
outspoken, and intelligent observer of passing 
events, whether in the political, social, religious, 
literary, or scientific worlds. Its profusion of 
admirable wood - cut illustrations, the great 
variety of its articles, and the beauty of its 
typography make it very attractive ; and (especi- 
ally to those who see nothing but evil in the 
Roman Catholic church and nothing but ignor- 
ance and crime in Roman Catholics; nothing 
but good in that ‘* Republican party” of which 
Generals Grant, Sheridan, and Butler are the ex- 
ponents and leaders; aud nothing but person (1 
integrity, fidelity to the laws, and an unswerving 
uprightness in the discharge of their official 
duties, by every one who pretends to be such a 
** Republican ”) it may be usefully read by every 
intelligent person. 


—Larper’s Bazar. A Repository of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price, $4. This is a weekly pub- 
lication, devoted to all subjects pertaining to 
dumestic and social life; aud, under the editor- 
ial supervision of our respected friend, Miss 
Mary L. Booth, the historian of the city of 
New York, it has secured a well-deserved repu- 
tation, in the department to which it is devoted, 
as the leading journal, for ladies, in America. 
It furnishes the latest fashions, in dress and 
ornaments, with patterns; it describes both in- 
door and out-door amusements; it contains, 
every week, a variety of stories, essays, and 
poems; and its pictorial illustrations are very 
numerous and very excellent. It is anxiously 
looked for, week by week, in our family; and 
our daughters regard it as one of their most 
attractive and most useful literary visitors. 


—New York Tribune. Tribune Association, 
New York. Price, $10. The paper which 
Horace Greeley established and edited needs no 
introduction to the intelligent, in any part of the 
Republic ; and it is only necessary, therefore, to 
say, in this place, that we think it is, now, one 
of the very best daily newspapers in the country, 
and one of the least objectionable for circula- 
tion in the family circle. It is less obnoxious 
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than it was, in the olden time, to those who do 
not think the salvation of the race depends on 
the re-organization of the social system nor that 
of the Republic on the heaviness of its tariff 
and the profusion of its ‘‘ national ” bank-notes, 
since it no longer indulges in those offersive 
essays, on those subjects, which, at that time, 
rendered it so offensive to so many of even its 
own party ; while its admirable reports of public 
meetings, lectures, and trials, its great diligence 
in making notes of passing events, its carefully- 
prepared daily reports of the markets, and the 
moderation of its tone and temper—without, 
however, becoming either a timeserver or a milk- 
sop—will make it a very welcome daily visitor, 
wherever it finds its way. Our readers are re- 
ferred to the Extra number for December, on the 
last page of which will be found the Publishers’ 
advertisement of this excellent paper. 


—American Agriculturist, for the Farm, 
Garden, & Household. Orange Judd Co., New 
York. Price, 1.60 per year. There is no one, 
outside the cities, whether an agriculturist or 
the cultivator of only a village plat, who can 
afford to do without the information which, 
month after month, this excellent monthly 
conveys to its readers. The work of the season, 


in orchard and nursery, fruit and kitchen-garden, 
flower-garden and green-house, barn-yard and 
farm, lawns and pastures; the work of every 
day, in kitchen and parlor, in dairy and poultry- 
house; matters of domestic economy, household 


amusements, the care of stock; etc. all find 
places in its well-filled pages; and he is a wise 
man, indeed, who can close any monthly number 
of it, without having learned something of 
which he was previously ignorant or without 
having received a suggestion, on some useful 
subject, on which he may ponder, with advan- 
tage, at his leisure. It is well printed, hand- 
somely illustrated, and of convenient form for 
binding. 


—The Christian Advocate. The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York. Price, $2.70. This 
venerable, but sturdy, official representative, in 
the world of newspaperdom, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has commenced its fiftieth 
volume, under the continued editorial control of 
our honored townsman and friend, Rev. Daniel 
Curry, D.D.; and it sustains its old-time vigor, 
with more than its old-time independence and 
intellectual strength. As the great official organ 
of the Church, it wields an influence, in the re- 
ligious world, which few other newspapers have 


secured; and we are sure it will continue to | 
wield that influence, hereafter, as it has done, | 


hitherto, in the interest of Methodism and the parts of the Volume and must be pre- 


best interests of mankind. Not only Methodists, 
but all others who seek better reading than the 
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flashy weeklies, may profitably read the Advocate, 
weck by week, all the year round. 


—WNew York Daily Witness. John Dougall, 
New York. Price, $8. This little afternoon 
paper comes to us, day by day; and, although 
its variety of news is smaller and the fullness of 
its news less complete than we can find else- 
where, and although its tone and temper, con- 
cerning those who do not attend the same church 
nor read the Constitution of the Republic through 
the same spectacles which the Editor patronized 
when he was in Canada and before he sought a 
home and a livelihood in New York, are gener- 
ally everything else than those which we regard 
as either becoming or justifiable, the cheapness 
of the paper, its synopsis of the leading items of 
the news of the day, and its rigid exclusion of 
indecent and immoral reading matter, will 
render it acceptable to those who do not receive 
the larger and more expensive evening papers. 


—Zion’s Herald. Boston Wesleyan Associa- 
tion, Boston. Price, $2.50 per year. This 
sturdy and estimable organ of New-English 
Methodism opened its fifty-second volume with 
the opening of the new year; and we are 
pleased to learn that it is receiving that solid 
support which it so richly merits. We are not 
inclined to Methodism, nor are we particularly 
New-English, in our tone or prejudices, as our 
readers very well know; but we heartily wel- 
come this exponent of Methodism in New Eng- 
land, and of Christian propriety, every where, as 
it comes, week by week, to our table, laden 
richly with that variety of solid reading-matter 
which is as interesting to us as it is to any 
resident of Boston. It is one of the best relig- 
ious weeklies of the country ; and, most gladly 
do we commend it to the favor of our readers. 


—Doylestown Democrat. W. W. H. Davis, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. Price, $2.50. This 
is, without any exception, the best country 
newspaper with which we are acquainted, being 
decided in its tone, clear in its utterances, 
crammed with local news, well-supplied with 
the general news of the day, well-sustained by 
advertisers, and exceedingly well- printed. It 
furnishes a model for country publishers and 
editors which they may follow, usefully to others 
and profitably to themselves. 


—We shal! notice the other periodicals with 
which we exchange, in our next number. 


---We again beg to remind our read- 
ers that all these Extra Numbers form 


served for the binder. 





